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LAUNCHING INTO SUMMER ...our 
Space Mountain Cast Premieres formally _ 
introduced Disneyland’s newest attraction 


to Cast Members. 


Summer is traditionally regarded as a time for outdoor activity. 
While millions of people from all over the world spent their 
summer of 1977 having fun at Disneyland, we were having fun a 

ourselves, both with the guests and with each other . ... 1 


Who says our management team 
doesn't concentrate on what 
they’re doing? 


Over 800 Disneylanders participated in the annual DRC summer softball leagues. Teams representing locations through - the Park met on 
the diamond every Friday, Saturday and Sunday night, competing for the Number One title in both the men’s and women’s divisions. This 
year sixteen teams went into play-off competition. 


AND THE LINE GOES ON . . . FOREVER? 
Certainly not an uncommon sight this summer 
were lines that looked like this winding through 
Tomorrowland, as thousands waited for “the 
most incredible attraction in 22 years” .. . 
Space Mountain. Our ever-efficient audience 
control crews helped keep everyone “‘on queue.” 


What? The canoes are closed? So it would seem, 
yet while our summer guests caught a few more _ 
hours of shut-eye, fun-loving Disneyland warriors 

paddled off into the early morning sun (and 
occasionally into the Rivers!) 


ANAHEIM’S PHOENIX CLUB was the site for this summer’s DRC Family 
Picnic, held Sunday, August 7. 


Food, fun and togetherness were part of the “net profits.” 


Well, even the most valiant among us find that 
with an 0-dark-hundred call time, even the 
sturdiest of oars won't hold most eyelids up. 


nts managed to pass 


their “bar exams” that day! 


Of all the Graveyard shifts that occupy Disneyland in the 
early morning hours, the stock shift is the smallest and perhaps 
least known. The 15 or so stockpersons (yes, there are girls on 
at 3:00 am) that pass through Harbor House late in the evening 
are often stopped and asked to explain why they’re going to 
work so late. 

According to Fantasyland Relief Working Leader Michelle 
Rodriguez, “Every night last summer | was stopped and asked 
if | was really going to work. And it was the same Security 
Host every night.” 

If they have an identity problem on occasion, there is 
certainly no lack of work. Between Main St./Emporium and 
Fantasyland stock shifts there are nine stockers on every 
evening doing everything from unloading warehouse trailers 
to working crowd control for the second parade. 

Bob Garcia, Emporium Graveyard Working Leader explains, 
“We mainly have trailers here ... plush dolls and souvenirs.” 
Fantasyland, though, handles more than just trailers. Working 
with six stockers an evening as opposed to Emporium’s three, 
Supervisor Greg Garza expanded last summer’s Graveyard shift 
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to include stocking each merchandise location in the area, 
making Graveyard the “backbone” of Fantasyland Merchandise 
Stock. Thus, the day stockers can concentrate on the details 
needed to give a “polish” to the area, and provide more service 
to the guest. 

But who works Graveyard? The popular image is that of a 
bunch of half-tired day stockers that were drafted into the 
shift. This vision is shattered after meeting full timer Rhonda 
Treischel, in her tenth summer at the Park, and Fantasyland’s 
Graveyard Working Leader. She works after 11:00 pm., “So 
I could have more free time during the day and have more 
time at the beach.” 

In fact, the shift is voluntary, and the reasons given for 
choosing Graveyard are as varied as the people who made 
those choices. “I like sunrises,” offers James Bennett, in his 
second summer as a Graveyard Casual, “That's all there is to it.” 

Pam Byers in Fantasyland has a unique reason, “So | can 
work the same shift as my husband,” she says. 

Stockers must work through, around, and with Custodial 
and Maintenance. “People don't realize just how much work 
it takes to get the Park in shape”, says Michelle. “Things like 
hosing, waxing, painting... and stocking.” 

The Emporium's Tom Hancock points out that, “You get 
to see the night and day people as well as work with them.” 
This gives stockers insight into the inner workings of Disney- 
land, much of which the average Cast Member misses. 

Chris Lawson likes Graveyard, “Because it's a nice change 
from the rush and bustle of summer.” However he concedes 
that the early morning has its own variety of rushing and 
bustling. 

Full-time hostess Lucy Mitchell remembers that day four 
stockers unloaded five and half trailers in one morning (taking 
only one short break between 11:00 and 7:15). She only 
admits to being tired on her way home. 

Each Graveyard department has a schedule to meet, which 
means that sometimes a store must be “evacuated” before 
lunch (which comes at an appetizing 3:00 am) or perhaps 
running across Fantasyland to move a Suzuki that's in the 
way of a crane. 


After unloading trailers for several hours, a typical morning 
finds the Fantasyland team making stocklists for each Mer- 
chandise location including Tinkerbell’s Toy Shop. This process 
takes up the remaining five or so hours. Kathy Boyarski's 
duty is to travel through the stockrooms ordering merchandise 
that will be delivered two days hence. 

This then, is Graveyard Merchandising. The only visible 
evidence that the shift even exists are some red stars on a few 
time cards in Harbor House (so that the cards won't be pulled 
Saturday night) and a casual “goodnight” to a baffled Security 
Host or Hostess at 7:30 am in the morning. 

When they do get home, sleeping during the day presents 
yet another challenge, but everyone on the shift agrees that 
it's worth it. And there are a lot of day Hosts and Hostesses 
whose work is made mush easier who should be glad to hear 
that. “We've even been left cookies to thank us,” notes Rhonda. 

So, it looks like Graveyard Merchandise is here to stay. It 
has become an integral part of the summer strategy in two 
areas of the Park- and preliminary results indicate that next 
summer will be no different. 


Age 


The essence of the experience iS reflected in the thoughts of Carol 
Graham, a second soprano from Illinois, “No matter what you learn 
academically, you have to make the show work and just how we do that 
is what were being taught here. We're also being made aware of 
resources from which to draw a future.” 

But even beyond the learning of prefessional performance, and 
beyond new resources and realizations, there is an enlightenment and 
an impression made on them through the new personal experiences of 
just being here, as Mark Johnson, a Marching Band trombone player 
from Texas, relates. “You Californians don’t realize what all you have 
here. Back home we listen to records of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
We went the other night and actually heard the Philharmonic! That's 
quite an experience, as is all of California.” 

Some of the performers even said they auditioned for this program 
because they saw it as an opportunity to go to California, and that 
opportunity tripled with working at Disneyland and doing what they 
love to do most was an offer they just couldn't refuse. 

From over 3000 live auditions conducted at major colleges and 
universities in the continental United States, a nationwide cross-section 
of 84 students was selected to participate in the program — 42 at each 
Theme Park. 

The auditions were highly competitive with judges looking beyond 
top musical talent and skill qualifications to musicianship, stage mobility, 
stage presence and a Disney vibrance. Auditions, conducted over a two- 
month period, were reviewed by Marilyn Magness, staff choreographer; 
Larry Boye, director of the All-American College Singers at Walt Disney 
World; Ron Logan, director of the All American College Marching Band 
at Walt Disney World: and John Anello. 

“We've really struck gold this year in the musicianship and vivacity 
of the kids,” John says. “I think the live auditions had alot to do with 
the successful selection. The groups have been very good every year, but 
this year we are exceptionally pleased. Were very proud of them; 
they re excellent.” 

With the students and instructors selected, the directors at each Park 
go to work. At Disneyland, Randy Boothe, a Brigham Young University 
professor, directs the singers, assisted by David Garrett graduate of the 
Disneyland program last year. The director of the Marching Band is 
Art Bartner, who is the director of the University of Southern California 
Trojan Marching Band during the rest of the year. His assistant, Jeff 
Schouten, is a graduate of the Walt Disney World program last year. The 
lively shows that the groups perform are written and staged by Larry 
Billman, and choreographed by Barnette Ricci and Marilyn Magness. 
The backup Band for the singing group is directed by Tony Peluso. 

The performances themselves are funloving and salute the many facets 
of American life. The singers and dancers perform a high energy level 
show that identifies the group and its members in song. “Whats more 
American than hotdogs . . . baseball . . . and ice cream? I am!” Each one 
whirls around and introduces him or herself and sings a popular song 
about his or her home state. Cheers of recognition burst forth from the 
guests. The program marches on with an All-American sentiment, an 
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All-American sound and an All-American vitality. Meanwhile, the Back- 
up Band produces an orchestra of spirited sound befitting the action of _ 
the show. Each performance closes with the dancers running into the 
audience and personally introdueing themselves to those who had indi- 
cated that they were from their home state, or those whose eye they 
had caught throughout the show. This extension of personal welcoming 
friendliness toward the audience offers the guests the memory of yet _ 
another special experience at Disneyland. a 


The personal touch is also apparent in the Marching Band's perfor- 
mance. The musicians introduce themselves and, once again, proud 。 


cheers sound from the crowd. Throughout the show the guests clap 
rhythmically and later join the band in dancing in front of the castle. _ 
When it's time for the show to end, audiences often prove reluctant to 
let the band go, and clap for more. : 
This response from the audiences of both performing groups also 
creates an extra satisfaction for the performers, as Leslie Jacob relates. 
“You can see the happiness and enjoyment in their eyes! Some people 
come back time after time to see the show. One woman said she wished 
her kids could be like us, and that’s a very special compliment.” nn 
But it all ends too soon and as the summer sun finally sinks behind 
Sleeping Beauty s castle on another year, with the All-American College 
Singers singing their last tune and the bands playing their last note, plans 


are made for wrapping up another successful Disney College Program. A 


graduation banquet, complete with diplomas, is held before the students 
must return to the confines of classroom education at their colleges 
throughout the nation. But they are returning with a brand new outlook. 

“Their experiences this summer will have made them a better person 
in anything they will ever want to do because of the broad experiences 
and exposures they will have received here, John says. “They will 
function more effectively no matter what field they go into.” 

And the students have felt the influence of the program too as Carol, 
who expresses, “I really like Disney's whole approach to this Program. 


They want to give you something to take back to school and through —__ 


life, and they re genuine about that.” a 

“It’s true,’ John says, “that we could get comparable talent or 
professional talent to put on the same shows for about 1/3 the cost of 
this program — is that's what we wanted to get out of it. But we're 
working this program under different principles and realizing far more 


than we otherwise could. I’m very proud of this program, and as for me, _ — 


I don't know of anything that has been as personally rewarding as this 
program because of the benefits to the student.” 
And just such a program is a perfect example of the principles under 
which Walt Disney and his Imagineers worked in creating Disneyland: 
Disneyland is a work of love; we didn’t go into Disneyland just 
with the idea of making money. When I make a profit I don’t 
squander or hide it away; I immediately plow it back into a fresh 
project . . . and having spent most of my life observing their 
potential, I feel convinced that a full-time education for our youth 
is our best investment for the future.” 
—WALT DISNEY — 


Our 1977 Electrical Parade 


Since its inception in 1972, Disney- 
land's Main Street Electrical Parade has 
become one of the most spectacular 
highlights of our summer evenings. For 
our 1977 guests, this parade “happened” 
at 9:00 and 11:30 p.m. each night, in 
much the same way that everything here 
just seems to “happen” for them. 

Yet all of us know that such events 
require the combined efforts of a cohesive 
team of people, all working together 
toward a common goal. Our 1977 Electri- 
cal Parade crew was no exception to this 
rule — in fact, their combined creative 
energies could be said to “illuminate” it! 

Members of our Entertainment, Main- 
tenance and Costuming Divisions, along 
with Audience Control teams drawn from 
all over the Park combined to form the 
major part of the staff which this summer 
was responsible for a total of 170 nightly 
performances. 

Anyone who might have thought the 
Electrical Parade was on vacation during 
the Bicentennial celebration will be inter- 
ested to learn that, as Mike O’Grattan, 
manager of the Character/Parades Depart- 
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ment, tells us, “This parade was produced 
from extensive planning since the end of 
1974 for design and concept. It was de- 
signed under the direction of Bob Jani, 
Vice President of Entertainment for Dis- 
neyland and Walt Disney World.” 

All that planning culminated in the 
actual physical production of the parade, 
“accomplished,” Mike says, “ . ina 
relatively short period of time, with about 
one and a -half months of actual rehearsal.” 

Assisting Mike with the overall produc- 
tion were Parade coordinator Jan Slezak, 
whose responsibilities included taking care 
of personnel, payroll and hiring of Parade 
Aides and helping to coordinate the actual 
day-to-day operation, physical coordi- 
nator Dennis Bruce and Choreographer 
Bonnie Cox. 

As Bonnie's assistants, Michael Tomp- 
kins and Keri Keaney helped make sure 
the Cast kept its “magic and sparkle” 
for each performance. 

Lending 12 additional helping hands 
whenever and wherever necessary were 
Parade Captains Gary Ritenhour, Rita 
Simmons, Joey Lopez, Dave Pierce, George 


Kistler and Pat Denis. Their regular duties 
involved actually monitoring the Parade 
at various points along its route, assisting 
with budget and payroll and generally 
making sure all preparations were taken 
care of before each night's performance. 

“The floats were built by a crew of 70 
workers in Burbank at a Disney-supervised 
assembly warehouse,” says Ray Schwartz, 
a 22-year veteran of Disneyland’s Main- 
tenance Division. Once all the designing, 
planning and preparation measures had 
been taken by our Entertainment and 
Costuming Divisions, it involved a great 
deal of attention on the part of Mainte- 
nance Cast Members, under Ray’s expert 
leadership, to keep them in top working 
condition for each Parade. 

One of the more intricate aspects of 
keeping up the Parade’s 30 units included 
making a daily check of the more than 
500,000 individual light bulbs. 

Electricians such as Al Gardiner and 
John Hinkle spent a lot of time with the 
Parade, under the direction of Working 
Leader Ed Warshauer, making lighting 
improvements, replacing burnt-out bulbs 


and faulty wiring and adjusting the “chaser 
boxes” that regulate light patterns. 

Machinist Orville Smith and Welder 
Vic Morales were also seen around the 
Backstage Parade grounds much of the 
time, along with the Sound Shop's Bob 
Nichols, who kept a watchful “ear” on 
the sound equipment. 

In coordinating the Parade's special 
“switched-on” sound with the floats, 
Technicians Ted Haskin, Carl Bonowitz 
and Fred Osterman worked among literally 
hundreds of knobs, switches and meters 
in a master sound booth located directly 
above the Walt Disney Story. Parade 
Captains on headsets cued the sound for 
each of the eight sound zones by con- 
tacting the technicians as to individual 
float positions. The technicians mixed the 
main theme’s seven variations accordingly 
to background speakers located all along 
the %-mile parade route. Each float’s self- 
contained sound system was matched with 
the speakers so the sound literally follow- 
ed the Parade. 

Maintaining the elaborate costumes and 
props was, of course, just as important to 


the total look of the Parade as the floats and 
performers. Phil Hettema, Assistant Super- 
visor with our Costuming Division, coor- 
dinated maintenance of wardrobe, battery 
packs, ordering of fabrics, etc. Assisting 
Phil were Wardrobe Working Leaders Cindy 
Roberts and Andy Gordon, among others. 
The wigs worn by many of the Parade 
Aides were styled and maintained by our 
Costuming Division’s own resident theatri- 
cal make-up expert, Ralph Wilcox. 

The actual performers were drawn from 
local high school and college students, 
many of whom had extensive training in 
dance and other theatrical arts. As for all 
Disneyland parades, casting was accom- 
plished through a series of auditions. Many 
of this year’s performers, Jan points out, 
represented past parades. 

Most of these Casual/Seasonal Cast 
Members agree there's a special thrill 
involved in being part of this Parade. 
“Blue Fairy” Shelly Fish had a more than 
15-foot high lead-off position which gave 
her a unique outlook on the situations. ‘| 
can sometimes actually see the people gape 
as | approach them.” 


One of the most unique newcomers to 
this year’s Parade Cast was Elliot, the 40- 
foot long, 17-foot high star of the soon- 
to-be-released Disney film, “Pete's Dragon.” 
Because of his size and demanding physical 
attributes, two drivers were required to 
operate him — one to wag his tail, while 
the other drove, moved his head from side- 
to-side and helped create the dragon’s 
realistic smoke-breathing effects. 

Another added feature this year was 
the Bear Country Hoedown, a between- 
parades guest participation event. Parade 
Aides, along with Disney Characters Chip 
‘n’ Dale, Pluto, Goofy, Bre’r Bear and 
three of the Country Bears, took part in 
the toe-tapping, foot-stomping, down- 
home festivities. 

In the final tally, nearly everyone in 
the Park had something to do with the 
overall success of our 1977 Main Street 
Electrical Parade, whether as an actual 
member of the Parade Cast, a Maintenance, 
Custodial or simply as a Disneyland Cast 
Member, taking bows and accepting "Dou- 
quets” from our appreciative guests. You 
could say we had the whole thing “wired.” 
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... fight in our own backyard 


A summer at Disneyland sparkles in 
many ways, and the most obvious is our 
nightly fireworks show, “Fantasy in the 
Sky.” No matter what time of day (or 
what season) we might be working, all of 
us have been asked about this annual 
presentation. Usually, guests want to know 
what time the show is or where they can 
get the best view — those questions are 
easy enough to answer. But there’s a lot 
more to our fireworks than meets the eye! 

Since 1956, the colorful showers of 
light have been a regular part of our 
summer scene. Today, Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions has become the largest user of 
fireworks in the world. As each summer 
season draws to a close, the Entertainment 
Division is busy planning the next year’s 
spectaculars. 

Our pyrotechnics are purchased from 
all over the world, both overseas and 
domestically. Each variety of firework is 
Personally selected by Bob Jani, Vice 
President of Entertainment for both Dis- 
neyland and Walt Disney World. In making 


the final choices, several key factors are 
taken into consideration, such as lift time 
(the time between the initial explosion 
and the burst you see in the sky), the 
effect they create and the consistency of 
the effect. 

Currently, our shows here at Disneyland 
are about five minutes long, using over 
200 shells. The shows are basically the 
same at both Theme Parks, although 
Disneyland has seven special shells for 
Tinkerbell’s nightly flight. 

For all its glorious appearance, “Fantasy 
in the Sky” originates from somewhat 
unglamorous surroundings. Safely situated 
in an area near the North Branch of the 
Credit Union and the Pony Farm, the 
“guns,” or mortars from which the shells 
are fired are lined up in long rows and 
imbedded in soil. The mortars themselves 
are made of seamless steel pipe ranging in 
length from 18 to 40 inches. The shells 
they contain may be either round or 
cylindrical and anywhere from three to 
eight inches in diameter. Some may weigh 


as much as 15 pounds. Their upward 
traveling distance is essentially about 100 
feet for every inch of diameter. 

Fireworks have been a part of our 
American history for more than 200 years, 
and their own history, believed to date 
back nearly 5,000 years, is an interesting 
one: 


Fireworks . . . From the Beginning 


On July 3, 1776, one day before the 
formal adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence, John Adams wrote that the 
historic anniversary would be “‘celebrated 
by succeeding Generations . . . to be 
solemnized with Pomp and Parade... 
Bonfires and Illuminations from one End 
of the Continent to the other, from this 
Time forward forevermore.” More than 
200 years of American history have 
witnessed colorful testimony to the wis- 
dom of those prophetic words. The ela- 
borate fireworks which light up our 
summer skies are the result of many 
centuries of study and development in 
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the art of pyrotechnics. 

Fireworks have played an important 
role in warfare and in observing triumphant 
celebrations since the early days of man. 
Their use is believed by some to have been 
popular in China and India at least 5,000 
years ago, long before they were spread 
to Europe by the Greeks and Arabs. 
“Greek Fire,” introduced by the engineer 
Kallinikos around 670 A.D., was the first 
use of fireworks as they are known today, 
although these early examples were used 
primarily for warfare. The military “fire- 
workers,” whose function it was to pro- 
vide the fireworks for victory celebrations, 
are known to have existed as long ago as 
1532 A.D., when Charles V, ruler of the 
Holy Roman Empire, employed them in 
his army. 

The 18th century saw many elaborate 
celebrations brilliantly punctuated by fire- 
works displays-not all of them successful. 
On April 27, 1749, London’s observance 
of the peace treaty ending the War of the 
Austrain Succession, for example, used a 
total of 172,000 fireworks made by 
English and Italian pyrotechnists. An 
argument which developed between these 
professionals on the safest means of 
firing so many rockets resulted in a fire 
which burned down a large portion of 
the display! 

Fireworks as an element of warfare 
were brought to America by British 
soldiers’ during the Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812. It was the defiant 
waving to the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
lit by the bursting English rockets at 
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Fort McHenry in 1812, which led Frances 
Scott Key to see the fireworks as a 
symbol of American victory and freedom. 

Before the 19th century was out, the 
art of “painting” portraits with fireworks 
had become popular. Today’s pyrotechnists 
have a variety of artistic instruments to 
choose from, including gerbes, saxons, 
stars, Roman candles, rockets and shells. 
Of these, both rockets and shells fall 
into the category of aerial fireworks. 


Fireworks . . . Disney Style 


Since “Fantasy in the Sky” was initi- 
ated, fireworks of the English and Japanese 
shell varieties have been most prevalently 
used. The English shells produce a shower 
of colorful stars which look as if they 
have been poured from a pitcher right out 
of the sky. Japanese shells explode in 
giant symmetrical patterns. 

Though their construction has been 
gradually improved through experimenta- 
tion and use, fireworks are still considered 
fairly dangerous to work with. Disney- 
land’s presentation is handled by four 
pyrotechnicians, licensed by the state of 
California — Mickey Aronson, his sons 
Paul and Bob, and Norm Ufholz. At least 
two of them are required to be on the 
grounds each night, along with either the 
Chief or Assistant Chief of Disneyland’s 
Fire Department. 

The grounds must be thoroughly checked 
by the Fire Department for safety hazards 
before each night’s production. Balloons 
are released to help determine the direction 
and velocity of wind conditions, an ele- 


ment which can be a deciding factor in 
whether or not the fireworks will be 
presented that evening. 

Once a “go” has been given by the Fire 
Department, it's all in the hands of the 
pyrotechnicians. About three hours before 
each night's show, they arrive on the scene 
to begin cleaning the mortars and loading 
them again. Although the fireworks were 
originally fired by hand, the increasing 
sophistication of our shows has resulted 
in the development of an electronic 
process for “choreographing” the program. 
After they have been placed in the mor- 
tars, each shell is wired to a master 
control system which ignites them pre- 
cisely on cue with the music. 

Our fireworks have become a renowned 
form of family entertainment over the 
last 20 years — and in one case, a family 
profession! Mickey Aronson has been 
firing the show since its beginnings. His 
interests in pyrotechnics and in Disneyland 
have been “inherited,” so to speak, by 
Bob and Paul. As children, they frequently 
spent their summer evenings watching Dad 
at work. Today, they work right along- 
side him. 

Long a popular expression of victory 
or celebration, fireworks have become a 
natural and traditional finale to a summer's 
day at Disneyland, as well as an accepted 
part of our American Fourth of July 
celebrations. Anyway we look at them, 
the bangs, sparkles, booms, splashes and 
bursting magic of fireworks will continue 
to be the favorite presents at America's 
birthday parties for many years to come. 
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“There was another light in the room now, a thousand times bright: 
er than the nightlights, . . . . It was not really a light; it made this 
light by flashing about so quickly, but when it came to rest for a 
second you saw it was a fairy, no longer than your hand. . . . It 
was a girl called Tinker Bell exquisitely gowned in a skeleton 
leaf,....” 

(Barrie, J.M., Peter Pan and Wendy, Scribners, 1906) 


Well, her costume is hardly a skeleton leaf and she's actually 5’ | 


1 7/8” tall (small, but still considerable longer than your average 
hand) and her name is really Judy Kaye, but to millions of Disney- 
land guests over the past 12 years she’s been that same bright 
flashing light of a girl who led Peter Pan and Wendy through the 
London skies to Never-Never Land. 

Shortly before 9 p.m. each night during the summer, Judy steps 
through the doors of the Entertainment Office above America 
Sings, dressed in her street clothes, with her long, dark hair tucked 
neatly up on top of her head. She’s whisked into a nearby office 
with a Wardrobe Hostess and minutes later Tink herself emerges, 
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ready for another flight. A scarf securely covering her-blond curls 
and a coat tossed over her sparkling costume, she moves discreetly 
through the crowds with the launching half of her crew out to the 
Matterhorn. Deftly reaching the top via a series of stairs, elevators, 
more stairs and ladders, Tink and her team now begin the crucial 
pre-flight preparation. She's helped into her harness (a bulky 
contraption somewhat resembling a parachute set-up), her wings 
are attached, she's hooked up to the cable, the wire is given a 
last-minute test, the launcher takes her by the ankles and positions 
her for the impending take-off, and they wait for the go-ahead signal. 

In the meantime, three other team members are waiting high 
atop the catching tower behind the Fantasyland break area, ready 
for Tink's arrival. 

Andall thistime, the Main Street Electrical Parade is winding its 
way through the Park. Once the last float has disappeared, guests 
are alerted by the “Voice of Disneyland” to look into the skies 
over Sleeping Beauty’s Castle where Tinker Bell will soon light 
the night with Fantasy in the Sky. 

Back up on the mountain, another recorded click-track tape 
counts off the moments remaining before take-off. “Tinker Bell, you 
have 45 seconds . . . 35 seconds... 25 seconds . . . 15 seconds . . . 
10 seconds . . . 5-4-3-2-1-Go Tinker Bell!” And down on the ground, 
thousands of eyes gaze up to see the glittering pixie breeze grace- 
fully through the dark skies, turning on fiery color with the mere 
touch of her magic wand. 

Approximately 30 seconds from the time she leaves the mountain 
top she “lands” at the tower, sometimes coming in easily, some- 
times rapidly and packing a real whollop, depending on a number 
of factors such as weather and speed of flight. At this end, the other 
half of her crew “‘catches” her in a large, padded body mitt, calls 
the mountain to let them know she made it and how, unhooks her 
from the cable, de-wings her, and she’s down and off in a waiting 
van, back to the Entertainment Office where she becomes Judy 
Kaye once again. 

Not exactly the same as a handful of pixie dust and thoughts of 
happy things, but still it sounds like a pretty easy night’s work... . 
that is, if you don’t think about the fact that she’s flying on a 
wire suspended 150 feet from the ground at its highest point (most 
high wire acts are done from a distance of no more than 50-feet 
up). Of course, everything is safety checked thoroughly each day, 
but that’s still a long way up there — definitely not a place for an 
attack of vertigo! 

The truth of the matter is, high wires and high risks are nothing 
new to Judy. Born into a circus family, she paid her first visit to 
the arena at the tender age of three weeks, and has been an aerialist 
“since | was old enough to walk. . . . Balance and natural strength 
have always been easy for me — | guess I’m half monkey!” 

Her father, Terrell Jacobs, worked with lions and tigers for the 
world-famous Ringling Brothers Circus. He had, in fact, the largest 
collection of these ferocious felines in one act (52) in the world 
during the 1930's, an honor usually held by European circuses. 

A dancer and an aerialist, her mother Dolly eventually became 
grounded due to a series of falls and turned to working with 
animals, too. 

When Walt Disney first began making true-life nature and adven- 


ture films, many of the animal stars were owned and trained by 
Judy’s mom. Having become familiar with the family’s many talents, 
it was only natural that Walt included them in Disneyland’s old 
Mouseketeer Circus (which ran from November, 1955 to January, 
1956). One of Judy’s favorite memories of those days centers 


` around a young Indian Elephant owned by her mom. Walt walked 


up to the huge-eared baby pachyderm and exclaimed, “That’s 
Dumbo!” “But her name's Dolly,” protested Judy’s mother. 
“From now on,” Walt pronounced, “she's Dumbo.” Now approach- 
ing her 25th year, Dumbo is still a featured part of Judy’s circus 
act, as well as a personal pet. “Out on the Disney Ranch (Golden 
Oaks), “Judy testified in supporting her claims to Dumbo’s superior 
intelligence, “she'll pick up the hose, put it in her mouth, and turn 
the faucet on with her trunk!” Having spent so many years growing 
up together, Judy and Dumbo are understandably close. ‘‘She even 
knows the sound of my car . . . | can't hide from her!” she exclaims 
with a smile that betrays her obvious pleasure with the elephant-ly 
attention. 

As for Tinker Bell, the character made her Disney debut in the 
1951 animated version of Sir J.M. Barrie's now-classic “Peter Pan.” 
A few years later, she became the charming hostess of the Disney 
tv series. In 1961, the famous pixie joined our Disneyland Summer 
Cast in the person of 71-year-old Tiny Kline. For the next three 
summers, the former Ringling Brothers aerialist continued to make 
the daring flight from the top of the Matterhorn. 

In 1964 Tiny’s health required her to hand over harness, wand 
and wings to 19-year-old French acrobat Mimi Zerbini, also a circus- 
family veteran. Mimi was then succeeded in her role the following 
summer by Judy, who’s been here ever since. 

When she's not literally “moonlighting” at the Park, Judy is still 
very much acircus person. Having worked with the Ringling circus 
herself, she still trains and works with animals, is an aerialist and 
designs and makes circus costumes. Her husband Paul V. Kaye 
recently finished a 12-week tour of Japan with his own circus, 
Kay Continental, which also appeared not long ago in Pasadena 
and is currently preparing a tour to Hawaii. As if all this doesn’t 
keep them busy enough, Judy and Paul are co-partners in a talent 
agency. Their Disney involvement has even extended into this area, 
as they were responsible for booking some of the talent which 
toured the U.S. and Europe with the successful Disney on Parade 
during the early 1970's. 

Taking her life’s work into consideration, she’s forced to admit, 
“My first love is Dumbo — but my second is Disneyland. | love 
doing Tink because of the flying. I’m partially a ham anyway. | 
enjoy my work . . . | wouldn't otherwise do it. In show business 
| can put forth what I’ve been observing and learning all my life. 
| like satisfying people. Show people stay young — Tiny Kline was 
a classic example of that.” 


It's that youthful philosophy which adds a special glow as each 
night she sparkles across the darkened skies, carrying with her the 
hearts of all those who'll never grow up to that secret place that's 
“second star to the right and straight on ‘til morning.” 


Disneyland’s Service Garage 


- fhe DRIVING FORCE 


There's no feeling in the world 
quite like that when you finally 
reach your car in “Z” 9 after 
getting off work on a 65,000 day, 
only to find that it has a flat tire, a 
broken radiator hose, a dead battery 
or the keys cleverly locked inside. 

There's no feeling like that . . . . 
except, perhaps, the relief of seeing 
one of the Park's Service Garage 
trucks or scooters coming to the 
rescue. 

The Disneyland Service Garage 
comes to the aid of automotively 
disabled Cast Members and guests 
alike, says Working Foreman Bob 
Stevens, In addition to their regular 
duties of maintaining and repairing 
all the combustible engines in the 
Park, which range from trucks and 
scooters to forklifts and cement 


mixers, Bob says that the day crew 
rescues several Cast Members a week, 
while Night Working Foreman Ron 
Gamble says that his crew has a 
higher number of assists since more 
Cast Members are leaving the Park 
at the time they are on. Ron esti- 
mates that the night crew helps 
between 25-30 Cast Members a week. 
Nine men staff our Service Garage, 
routinely performing such chores for 
Cast Members as unflooding engines, 
“jumping” dead batteries, retrieving 
keys locked inside the passenger 
compartment or trunk, replacing 
water in an overheated radiator, or 
even moving cars that have double 
parked and blocked in another car. 
The garage has, in some form, 
been a part of the Park since it 
opened. It took on its current form 


in about 1959, when it was estab- 
lished as a separate entity to take 
care of the “rolling stock,” says Bob, 
who’s been with the Park for 22 
years. He says the current “rolling 
stock” numbers between 300-400 
pieces. 

When Cast Members find them- 
selves with automotive trouble in 
the parking lot, they can contact 
the Service Garage either directly at 
extension 301, or via the Disneyland 
radio system. The garage will dis- 
patch amechanic who can fix minor 
troubles and, with major ones, can 
diagnose the trouble and often make 
necessary adjustments to get the 
car running again. 

“We'll do everything we can to 
get them rolling,” says Ron, “at 
least so they can get home or 
somewhere that can do a complete 
repair job.” 
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How I Spent My Summer 
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Vacatıon 


Rarely does a Disneyland summer pass without leaving in its wake some spe- 
cial memory for each of us, whether we’re seasoned veterans or newcomers to the 
Cast. As the 90+ degree temperatures drop forever on the Summer of ’77, our 
Casual/Seasonal crew takes with them their own favorite impressions. 

Whether they come from the Orange County area or from clear across the 
country to work only for the summer (‘... just so | can say, ‘| worked at Disney- 
land, ”), new Cast Members’ experiences tend to follow a pattern. First stop is the 
Casting Office for any potential Disneylander. 

All of us have known the excitement, fears and traumas of being new to the 
Disneyland Cast. Following the essential, initial Orientation period, during which 
we learn all about the Disney family we're now a part of (and such important facts as 
how many leaves there are on the Swiss Family Treehouse, why the cement walk- 
ways on Main Street are painted red and how many gallons of water are in the Sub- 
marine Lagoon), we’re supposedly ready for our on-the-job training and our first 
week in the Park. 

“| thought working here would be much easier than it really is says Diedre 
Smith, Hostess on Pirates of the Caribbean. “When youre in the tower, you feel so 
nervous, so scared that you’ll dispatch the wrong boat at the wrong time!’ 

Working on the Tomorrowland Autopia, Gordon Donham found that smiling 
relieved a lot of the tension for him. 

Bonnie McLaughlin, Foods Hostess in the Fantasyland area, remembers that 
the toughest part of her training was remembering not to lick her fingers. “And | 
kept wanting just to grab a handful of fries to munch on! Of course, | couldn’t, but 
sometimes it was hard to resist?’ 

Claire Soper, a Merchandise “floater” in the New Orleans Square area, says 
that since she constantly moves around from one location to another, “I’m always 
sending guests off in the wrong direction. | start to give directions to a guest, sud- 
denly remember where | am now, and point completely the opposite way — some- 
times | feel like the Scarecrow in The Wizard of Oz!’ 

There are, however, the inevitable humorous and memorable incidents which 
make all the confusion worthwhile. 

Yvonee Ruiz, Hostess on the Tomorrowland Autopia, remembers one little boy 
who was so enthralled by his “real” car that he made race car noises the whole trip. 
“When he put on his brakes, making his own screeching noises, of course, | was 
really startled!” 

Kathleen Weaver got completely through her spiel on the Storybook Land 
attraction before she realized that no one aboard spoke fluent enough English to 
understand what she was saying. ‘‘When | finished, | asked where everyone was 
from. All of them raised their hands and started yelling out ‘Bolivia; ‘France’ and 
‘Mexico’!” 

As a waitress at Town Square Cafe, Kim McTighe has received postcards from 
all over the globe from guests she has served. “| love just working seasonally. This 
is my third summer here as a Casual, and I’ve had return business, if you can 
believe that! One party | waited on last summer was here again this year. They 
remembered me, too! | couldn’t believe it!” 

On the Jungle Cruise, Tim Stull found that one of the biggest challenges is 
entertaining a boat load of strangers during a short breakdown. “I mean;’ he 
explains with a smile and a shrug, “what do you say to people you don’t even know 
when you sit and stare at them for 10 minutes? I’ve found that if you're happy, it’s 
easy to make the guests happy” 

Guests always say how clean it is here)’ observes Carnation Main Street Bus- 
sing Host Jim Buechler. “I know why it is now —/ clean it!” 

“In the Character Shop one day;’ Patty Bourgeious remembers, “a Japanese 
woman wanted to buy 100 Mickey Mouse buttons. There was a brief moment when 
we all panicked, trying to get together 100 of those things before this lady’s bus left 
without her!” 

“You get going so fast at the Pirate Galley;’ says Jeannie Godlewski, “that you 
automatically say, ‘How many in your party, please?’ | was so embarrassed when | 
said that to a family of seven who were all dressed exactly alike!” 

Patrice Goldberg, a Merchandising Hostess at the Main Gate, claims she'll 
never forget the guest who asked for film ““. .. with 20 ‘explosions’!” 

_ Patty has realized that “even though you may visit the Park many times, when 
you work here, you suddenly see it with different eyes!’ 

Kim has found her annual participation in the Canoe Races an enriching expe- 
rience. “We always seem to have the worst team, but we have so much fun!” 

Bonnie feels that Disneyland affords high school graduates the chance to have 
a summer to consider their career goals before the fall. “This place offers a great 
opportunity for people who are just out of high school and don’t know where 
they’re going yet?’ 

Whatever our Casual/Seasonals have gone through this summer, they’re bound 
to be taking something important with them. Diedre sums it up with, “If I’ve learned 
anything, | think I’ve learned to smile under any circumstances.” 
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how to sell 


SPACE MOUNTAIN 
in 30 seconds 


This years Spring launching 
of the first Space Mountain 
“rocket” was also the launching 
of an exciting supportive 
advertising campaign for 
Disneyland. Dramatic full-page 
ads announcing Space Mountain 
as the “most incredible attrac- 
tion in 22 years” appeared in 
local newspapers. An eye- 
catching 30-second television 
commercial, featuring unique 4 
visual and audio effects, 
appeared on major networks. 
And finally, 30-second radio 
commercials (one of which is 
printed in part above) were 
rotated all summer on stations 
which had been carefully 
researched. 

Few radio listeners are 
aware of the time and effort and 
creative planning necessary to 
air a 30 or 60-second broadcast 
commercial. Guidelines 
governing the production of the 
short message may vary according 
to the budget, the target audience, 
and the importance of the event 
to be promoted. 

The entire creative opera- 
tion is put into motion the 
moment Marketing Director 
Billy Long and Advertising 


DISNEYLAND RADIO #77-127 
SPACE MOUNTAIN :30 


MUSIC: (SPACE MOUNTAIN INTRO) 
ANNCR: 


SFX: 


ANNCR: 


Today, California has a 
new mountain. You can’t 
climb it. You don’t ski it. 
You experience Space 
Mountain. 

(SCREAMS AND ROCKET 
SLED SOUNDS) 

Step inside Space 
Mountain and you’re 
launched on a journey to 
the edge of another 
galaxy... 


Department Manager Cam 
Alexson make the decision 
to advertise an upcoming Park 
event or season. Julie Stoddard, 
manager of Disneyland’s 
in-house agency Vista Advertising’ 
works closely with Billy and 
Cam in choosing and allo- ~ 
cating consumer medi 
to budget figures. E 
Now it’s upto Cam and 
her writers; Linda Danly and 
Bob Garner, to come up with 


creative concepts and present 
them to Billy Long for approval 
and furth di 


ction. Billy looks 


to dramatize 
The opening synt 
was composed espe 
Space Mountain attraction. Othe 
times, Linda has used Disney 
Studios’ production music or 
an outside musical production 
library. 

It is also up to the producer 
to select a recording studio, 
sound effects and the talent. The 
sound effects in this case were 


“lifted” from on-the-scene Acting as broadcast 

rding inside Space Mountain. coordinator and liaison betwe 

ice adds Vista and the Ad Departme 
P 


A a campaign 
do the job f 


professionally asa 
rist and has com- 


So the next time you hear 
ee. message on your 


y 
Stephanie Mallon a 
proposals and trend 
station before pres 
final, most effective sc 
one that will reac 
people possible as many times 
as possible. 


help ds scores of others, made 
it all possible. Their goal was to 
air an effective spot...one that 

/ was memorable. They know 
tour as Alice in Wonderland, they've succeeded when they 
Advertising Manager Cam see you on Space Mountain. 
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